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Miss Pickard and Her Apiary. 


Miss Ada lL. Pickard, who is shown herewith in her 
apiary, resides in Richland Co., Wis., and is one of the few 
lady bee-keepers who is making a wonderful success in her 
chosen field. Weare glad to be permitted to place before 
our readers not only the picture, but also the following few 
words from Miss Pickard about herself and her work with 


the bees : 


esting particulars as well. 
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place where I now am, and we are awaiting the results. 
The prospects are very good for a crop of honey this year, 
as the basswood trees are hanging loaded with bloom. 

We trust that this short account may prove an inspira- 
tion to other daughters of our readers. 
able to ‘‘go and do likewise ”’ 
Pickard has attained, but in all probability they might be 
very successful in their efforts along the bee-keeping line. 

We regret that Miss Pickard didn’t go a little more into 
| the details regarding herself and her work, but as we hinted 
when writing herthat she need not give any clew to herage, 
we presume she felt excused from giving many other inter- 


They may not be 


to the extent which Miss 


In the last report issued by the Wisconsin Farmers’ In- 
stitutes, we find the following from Miss Pickard’s pen, 
being a portion of an entertaining contribution, entitled, 


‘The Importance and Development of Bee-Culture :”’ 


When I wasa small girl my mother purchast Mr. S. I. | 


Freeborn’s apiary, numbering 160 colonies, which he placed | 


upon our farm in 
Richland County 
during the sum- 
mer of 1887. She 
being very much 
interested in the 
work succeeded 
in interesting me 
during the vaca- 
tions. I always 
workt with her un- 
til the spring of 
1898, when we 
moved 100 colonies 
about 12 miles 
from home, and I 
took charge of the 
apiary having sole 


s management of it, 


and securing, as 
the result of my 
labors, 16,000 
pounds of fine 
basswood honey. 
The picture repre- 
sents me in my 
apiary last sum- 
mer 








Wh ll came, 
we r ved our 
bee ne and 
pla them in 
winte uarters. 
Ha excellent 
St winter- 
ing ved 111 
“ to the 


Miss Ada L. Pickard and . 








{prary—Richland Co., Wisconsin. 


THE BEE-MASTER, PROGRESS IN BEE-KEEPING, ETC. 


To be a thoro 
bee - master re- 
quires as much in- 
telligence, fore- 
thought, and skill, 
as to be a good 
lawyer, physician, 
or any other pro- 
fessional, and 
withal a clear 
perception of the 
relation of cause 
and effect. Some 
people are inclined 
to think that bee- 
keeping isa pleas- 
ant pastime which 
lazy and incom- 
petent people can 
take up with suc- 
cess, thinking all 
that is required is 
to put bees into a 
hive in some out- 
of-the-way place, 
and that they will 
‘work for nothing 
and board them- 
selves.’’ And so 
they may, but if 
the owner desires 
to obtain any sur- 
plus for his own 
table, or for the 
market, he must 
give them further 
care, and unless 
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he.has a heart for the work, so that he finds some degree of 
pleasure in caring for them, he had better not attempt to 
keep them at all, as they will only prove a source of annoy- 
ance without profit. 


To maké a successful bee-keeper requires a special gift, 
or a natural’ aptness for the business, the faculty of per- 
ceiving what needs to be done, and an inclination to do it 
promptly. The old Spanish adage, ‘‘ Neyer to do anything 
to-day which can be put off until to-morrow,’’ does not apply 
to bee keeping, as it sayors too much of slothfulness; but 
the old Anglo-Saxon maxim, ‘* Never leave until to-morrow 
what can well be done to-day,’’ will be found more applica- 
ble, being much more in harmony with the assiduous activ- 
ity of the bees. 

We are living in a progressive age. No other period in 
the world’s history has ever been signalized by such won- 
derful developments in science and art as has been brought 
to light this 19th century. The great labyrinth of Nature’s 
mysteries has seemed to be set open unto men, and forces 
and principles which have lain dormant since the beginning 
of the creation, have in our day been brought forth and 
made subservient to the will of man with astonishing re- 
sults. And while such unparalleled progress has been made 
in other directions, bee-keeping has also received its share 
of attention, and I feel quite safe in saying that more pro- 
gress has been made inthe management of bees, during 
the latter part of this century, than during all the thou- 
sands of years of previous history. 

Bee-keeping in its present stage of development is fully 
entitled to take rank as one of the arts, and were it, not for 
the variableness of the seasons, the changeableness of the 
weather, and other atmospheric conditions upon which the 
secretion of nectar in the flowers is so largely dependent, 
and upon which hinges the turning-point of success or fail- 
ure, all of which are entirely beyond our control—I say, 
were it not for these uncertainties, then bee-keeping might 
properly be clast as a science; but inasmuch as the varia- 
tion of seasons necessitates a variation in management of 
the bees, therefore no set rules can be establisht which will 
work satisfactorily under all circumstances that may arise ; 
but, the judgment and skill of the apiarist needs to be con- 
stantly exercised in order to discover just what needs to be 
done, and when and how to do it. 


Altho the manipulations of an apiary are widely differ- 
ent from farm work, as the practice of medicine is different 
from the practice of law, yet a few bees in the neighbor- 
hood are a real benefit to every farmer or fruit-grower, be- 
cause the bees evidently perform a very important part in 
the fertilization of the blossoms of fruit and seed bearing 
trees and plants. Therefore, let the farmer, fruit-grower, 


and bee-keeper, live in harmony and good-will, for that 
which promotes the interest of one, promotes the interest 
Aba L. PICKARD. 


of all. Give the bees a chance. 


























Dead Brood—Kingbirds—Honey-Dew. 
: BY PROF, A. J. COOK. 


T will be remembéred that in 1894 there was much com- 
plaint of dead brood in the apiaries of Southern Califor- 
nia. The present season shows the same condition 

again. I have received samples from nearly every section 
of Southern California within the past few weeks, always 
attended with the inquiry, ‘‘Is it foul brood ’’? 


This dead brood is not at all like foul brood, and any 
one who attends to the following description carefully, will 
have no difficulty in distinguishing the one from the other: 
In this case, the characteristic, most disagreeable, odor of 
foul brood is wholly wanting; the sunken cell-cap, with its 
frequent perforation, is, also absent. The dead brood is 
always in the form of larva, and never in the sticky, pasty, 
unctuous mass so characteristic of foul brood. We insert a 
pin and draw a decaying larva from the cell, and it is nota 
stringy or ropy substance which springs back when it lets 
go the pinhead, as is true of foul brood, on the whole, yet 
it often appears coffee-colored or a rich, dark brown, as does 





ee 
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foul brood. The surest way to tell is in the character of th 
decaying substance in the cell. If the larva is always ; 
showing the form’even in its decay, instead of the st 
elastic, pasty mass, then it is not foul brood, 


I had a good deal of this in my hives in 1894, but | found 
it only in colonies ina starving condition, and as sooy ae 
fed the bees properly the trouble. disappeared. I haye :> 
cently examined several colonies, where there is ' 
dance of honey and pollen in the hive, and I found no «,. 
of the disease. I believe it comes from some condition 
which kills the larve. I have pretty good reason to think 
that this is usually lack of stores. If it is sometimes pro. 
ent with abundance of food, as is reported by some of a 
good authorities, then it must be some other cause th. 
brings death to the- brood. Once dead, natural decay 
mences. The number of dead bees is not usually sufficjen: 
to produce any serious stench about the hive. ; 


I suggest to all who are disturbed with this dead broos 
to feed the bees, or see that they have plenty of honey. hel 
I predict that their experience will be like mine in 1894», 
trouble will,disappear. : fi: 

It is significant that we hear nothing of this trouble jy 
good seasons, and, so farasI have observed, see it only j; 
apiaries where stores are very short in the hives. Neary 
all who have sent me this dead brood this year, have state; 
that the bees are very short of honey. " 


found, 
ringy, 


abun. 


THE KINGBIRDS. 


There are two birds in the United States that kill bees. 
both workers and drones, and I feel sure that they woulg 
not hesitate to take the finest queen should opportunit 
offer. The birds are wholly insectivorous. They belong; 
the family Tyrannidz, which also includes the comm n, 
well-known pewee. Both, or possibly all three, species be. 
long to the genus Tyrannus. They are all known as king. 
birds, bee-martins, or tyrant fly-catchers. The Eastern on 
is Tyrannus tyrannus, while the one here in Southern Cali 
fornia is Tyrannus serticalis. Another species I have 
taken here is T. vociferans. The Eastern one is dark ash. 
almost black, while the California species are ashy with yel- 
low bellies. All have a characteristic red patch on the 
crown of the head. 


I was interested in the accountin the last Americar 
Bee Journal of these birds. We have foundthem here right 
at the apiary, and I have seen them dart down to the hives 
They were taken, their stomachs examined, and no bees 
found, but, instead, the robber-flies, which are among the 
worst bee-enemies we have. So about here, I feel confident 
that they are more friends than enemies, even of the bees 
Yet I know from actual examination that the Eastern king- 
bird does upon occasion take bees, and workers at that 
presume the California species may rarely do the same 
thing, tho none of those killed here have shown any bees it 
the stomach. Robber-flies, cut-worms, grubs and _ locusts 
have been found abundantly in their stomachs. Ever 
granting that they do levy occasionally on the apiary, they 
take without doubt a score of harmful insects to one bee. 


I should like to know how they manage the stings wher 
they kill worker-bees. If they swallow the bees instanter 
they must be stung, as the bee is too quick with its defense 
organ to permit escape. I have taken five stings from th 
throat of a toad that had taken five worker-bees just befor 
We can believe.a tough, non-sensitive toad might wink 
such misfortune, but the more sensitive kingbird, we should 
think, would wince, and feel the pain acutely. Can itte 
possible that they have some way of avoiding the sting? ! 
hope any who have opportunity will observe on this poitt 
I should like to receive stomach and head and throat of 4 
kingbird that had been really taken after eating worker 
bees. 

HONEY-DEW—ITS ORIGIN. 


I am surprised at Mr. McKnight’s article critique " 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review, of my position regarding hone) 
dew. I did not suppose I needed to prove that honey-det 
was generally from plant-lice (aphides) or scale (not sc 
insects (coccids). We have only to observe to see thee 
udation and fall of the nectar from the insects. Whatev 
may be the ultimate truth, this is certainly true: Ne" 
all such honey-dew is from insects, as any one will see Up! 
superficial examination. Very little, if any, is s¢ creted b) 
the plants, and none at all falls from the sky. Mr.™° 
suggestion that the plant forms the honey-dew, and the ™ 
sects (plant lice and seale insects) sip it up, can be reiute 
by a very little close observation. We see the nectar om 
ing from these insects, but we never see them sipping 't 
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for the very good reason that they do not do it, no more 
than do bees pierce sound fruit. 

I wish any one who finds what they think is plant- 
<ecreted honey-dew would send mea sample of the plant 
with the honey-dew on it. Claremont, Calif., June 4. 
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Are Italian Bees Yellow or Maroon ? 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


“STRAY STRAW” in Gleanings in Bee-Culture for 
A July 1, reads as follows: 


‘““G. M. Doolittle says, in American Bee Journal, ‘I 
never saw a single worker-bee from an imported queen that 
had any yellow on it at all. The color was always a maroon, 
chestnut, or leather color, not yellow.” My imported queens, 
or those that I bought for imported, have always had work- 
ers that I called yellow. Now the question is, Have I been 
swindled, or has some One been working off maroon bees 
instead of yellow on Doolittle? I don’t believe I ever saw 
a dozen imported Italian queens, and I doubt whether Doo- 
little has seen many more than I, for I’ve been buying since 
he thought no more importations were needed, and at 
Medina you’ve had perhaps more imported queens than at 
any other place. Please tell us, are the workers of an im- 
ported Italian queen yellow or maroon ?” 


Editor Root, in his foot-note to the above “‘ Straw,”’ 
says this: 


‘*I do not know where Mr. Doolittle gets his notion of 
colors; but if he will consult his good wife I feel sure he 
will have to revise his idea somewhat. I do not think Iam 
boasting when Isay that I have seen perhaps 50 imported 
queens where Doolittle or yourself have seen one; for we 
import from 50 to 75 every year. Years ago, as you say, 
Doolittle went on record as saying that he believed further 
importation was unnecessary, so I take it he has not seen 
an imported queen for some time. The color-bands, both 
on bees and queens, are what are generally called ‘leather’ 
color. I never saw one queen or bee direct from Italy that 
had bands that were either chestnut or maroon. Maroon ? 
my, oh my! what’s the matter with Doolittle’s eyes? To 
my notion these colors are the same as those given in the 
Standard Dictionary, the latest and best in the English 
language, under the heading of ‘Spectrum.’ Strictly speak- 
ing, the yellow on the Italians is not exactly yellow, but 
leather-colored; but when we use the term ‘yellow’ we 
usually mean it in the broadest sense, and that may mean 
from a leather color to a lemon yellow. To say that Italian 
queens and bees do not have any yellow on them is to per- 
vert the word from its ordinary accepted meaning. We say 
that the sun rises in the morning. While the statement is 
not correct, the phrase has an accepted meaning; in the 
same way, yellow, when applied to Italians, conveys an im- 
pression to the average person that is not misleading.”’ 


I have no extended remark to make, but I trust Mr. 
Doolittle will gratify my curiosity by answering a question. 
I don’t remember ever seeing Italian bees called maroon 
until the present, and there was nothing original in my 
calling them yellow. Now, Mr. Doolittle, if you knew them 
to be maroon, while all the authorities, the books, and the 
bee-journals, were calling them yellow these years and 
years, will you be kind enough to tell us why you never 
mentioned it before ? McHenry Co., Ill. 


Riding Hog’s’-Backs —Southern California Api- 
arian Conditions and Prospects. 


BY ‘‘THE RAMBLER.”’ 


1 above seems to be a sortof an undignified perform- 
ance for the Rambler, and, indeed, it would be, under 
‘he common interpretation of the words. But when we 

sp ak of hogs’-backs in this country, there is a variety to 
eas of tee a nd even the most dignified man might mount 
rede without so much as ruffling the frills of his 
sitting em mee tay, and hot as fury in the sun, and I am 
tree oad st .- — and leaning against a California walnut 
tytn: Wi fos. its shade. The bees in the apiary close 
bushes a a a hot-weather tune. In yonder clump of 
bird js poor ning-dove is cooing to its mate, a mocking- 
blue-iay ic ow 18 and whistling in a sycamore tree, anda 
ying te be neighborly by picking the crumbs 





i 


from my table which stands in the open air. To my left, a 
canyon leads off to the west ; to the front a larger one leads 
off to the north, and this is subdivided into many other 
smaller ones. As a consequence of the division of the land 
into sO many Canyons Or ravines, there are a great number 
of ridges between them, some of them are quite sharp, with 
hardly enough room for a person to walk. These ridges 
are called ‘‘ hog-backs,’’ and when we explore these moun- 
tains it is always much more comfortable traveling on the 
hog-back than itis in the depths of the canyon, for there 
we find all manner of underbrush and obstacles. 

This has been a sort of an alas season for California 
bee-keepers ; our bees are making a precarious living, and 
one after another of our hopes of a honey crop have been 
blasted. We hoped for a yield of honey from the sage, 
which was in profuse bloom, but the fogs from Old Ocean 
kept hanging over us with their cooling influence until the 
bloom past, and then when the sun did exercise its preroga- 
tive of shining it was too late for the bees to get any honey. 

Sumac is now coming into bloom, and our hopes are 
reviving again, for the buds are set very plentiful, and the 
few that are out are immediately visited by the bees. Wish- 
ing to explore the extent of the sumac pasturage I set out 
one morning for that especial purpose. I followed up the 
larger canyon to the north, andin the lower depths of it, 
where there was much shade and moisture, the bees were at 
work upon the wild heliotrope. This is a valuable honey- 
plant, for it is a profuse bloomer, and holds its flowers for 
along time. There is a good amount of pentstemon—a 
trailing shrub, and having brilliant scarlet flowers; the 
tubes df these flowers are too deep for the bees to reach the 
nectar below, but there is another variety with white blos- 
soms that are the proper length for bees to find the nectar, 
and I have an idea that the propagation of this variety 
wouid be a good scheme for bee-keepers to undertake. 

I now climb up an abrupt trail, taking hold of the 
bushes to aid, and soon find myself upon the lower end of a 
hog-back. The first thing that attracts my attention isa 
brilliant spike of white flowers, and I can now see dozens 
of them scattered over the sides of the mountain. They 
look like plumes, tho quite rigid against the influence of 
the wind. Thisis the yucca or Spanish bayonet, and I do 
not wish to get too near it for the needles with which the 
lower portion of the stalk is armed are not agreeable to run 
against. Some species of it are credited with secreting a 
large amount of honey, but these specimens, and especially 
in this dry season, have nota drop of honey in them, and 
the bees did not notice the pretty and fragrant flowers. 

Wild buckwheat and deerweed, or commonly known as 
wild alfalfa, abounds more or less upon the mountainside, 
but the bees are shyly working it, which shows that there 
is but little honey in it. 

Iam now well up tothe top of this hog-back, and be- 
fore I cross over to another let me sit down here and rest, 
and take in the scenery. Looking to the southwest I have 
the Cahuenga valley before me; it has recently been shorn 
of its grain, and there is nothing but stubble-fields sur- 
rounding the buildings on these great ranches. A little 
later a vile weed—variously known as flea-weed and, vin- 
egar-weed, but the true name is ‘** blue curls’’—-will come 
in quite plentifully. Bees gather much honey from this, 
and it is a very low grade of honey, but it will be welcome 
this year, for it is as good as any honey for the bees to win- 
ter upon. 

Before the advent of the Anglo-Saxon with his enter- 
prise, these valleys were the best bee-pasturage in Califor- 
nia; the sage here found a depth of rich soil for its growth, 
and the plants were vigorous, and yielded a greater amount 
of honey than the plants which grow upon the barren hill- 
sides. That was the condition of the honey-pasturage in 
the early days when Mr. Harbison came to this portion of 
California and obtained those wonderful yields of honey. 
Now, the bee-keeper is thrust back to the hills, and the val- 
leys are under cultivation. 

Beyond the valley is a broad expanse, and it looks like 
a vast blue plain, and sky and plain merge together in the 
far distant. With a glass to aid our vision the plain would 
appear to be greatly troubled, and white crests would roll 
over it. Why, certainly, Isee what it is now, it is the grand 
Pacific Ocean. It is six miles from this point of vision. 

A little to the south we see Catilina Island, 25 miles 
from shore. It was here that Mr. Wood, of Michigan, pro- 
posed to establish a queen-breeding station some years ago, 
but one of California’s poor seasons nipt the enterprise in 
the bud. Ido not have much faith in island-reared queens 


myself, for just as good queens are reared on the main land 
So many localities are so thoroly Italianized that the 


now. 
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isolation from other races is as thoro as tho the breeding- 
queens were on an island. 

We will now cross over into Laurel canyon. Here isa 
deserted cabin, the window gone, and the door hanging by 
one hinge. From the number of old, rusty tin cans around 
the door it is a deserted bee-ranch, and weeds are growing 
where the hives once stood. 

Laurel canyon is inhabited to a certain extent, and here 
we run against a Chinaman’s ranch. It is neat and clean, 
and with an infinite amount of labor he is raising vegeta- 
bles for the Los Angeles market; but there are no bees 
here, and there are but few Chinamen that take to bee- 
keeping. 

Up another branch of Laurel canyon I find another 
deserted cabin. The failure of the owner to find water led 
him to abandon it, and it is even more deserted than the 
bee-ranch below. The building is more or less a wreck. 
But here I find something that pays me for all my climbing 
—here in a secluded place is a bush in full bloom, and the 
bees literally cover it ; hundreds of bees are on the flowers of 
this one bush. The flowers are in clusters, very small, and 
greenish white. It is the California coffee. The only one 
I ever saw previous to this was when I first came to Califor- 
nia, and near the home of Mr. Arundell, of Fillmore. I 
think it is a rare shrub, and it is doubtful if any one knows 
the quality of honey the bees secure from it, but the fact 
that bees work upon it with such vigor in a dry season 
hea it worthy of a closer acquaintance and propagation. 

he gum-tree is receiving much attention as a honey-pro- 
ducer, why not include the coffee-shrub ? 

I am on another hog-back now, and our journey is 
homeward. But, look out! Whi-r-r-r-r! That is a rattler; 
hit him with aclub! There, he is done for now. Take his 
rattles fora trophy. Two before this have been killed this 
year within half a stone’s throw of my apiary. 

I am now on the spur of the mountain above the buz- 
zard’s roost, and can look down upon the apiary, and a very 
good appearance it makes. The shade and the little tent 
look very inviting, and after a few minutes scramble down- 
ward we have made the circle of several hog-backs, and are 
at home again. I found acres of sumac, and wherever it 
was coming into bloom the bees were present. This gave 
me encouragement that some honey would be gathered from 
it. Honey-plants of all kinds,in order to make them do 
their best at honey-secretion, need the moisture below as 
well as above. Only about ten inches of rain in two years 
leaves the conditions below very dry, and while we live in 
hopes for some honey in the immediate future, our hopes 
are mostly stayed upon the glorious rains that will come to 
refresh the plants for another year. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., July 3. 


oe 
The Bee-Hive or the Man—Which ? 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT wishes to know if he had not bet- 
ter change the hives (Langstroth) he is using for the 
Hoffman, and gives the reason for thinking of such 
change, that he is informed that the Hoffman hive will give 
more honey than any other hive in the world. And this is 
only a sample of many letters which I receive, and from 
such letters it would appear that many think, to procure the 
best hive—a hive which will give “‘ big results’’—is all one 
has to do to reapa rich reward, with a few bees in sucha 
hive. I have reason to believe, from the letters of the past, 
that thousands believe that all one has to do is to procure a 
Langstroth, Gallup, Heddon, Quinby, Hoffman, Danzen- 
baker, or some other highly-recommended hive to meet with 
certain success in apiculture ; no matter how little thought 
is given to the field, location, or securing the bees in time 
for the honey harvest, or how poorly attended to, if we have 
only a good hive we certainly shall have honey! 

From the many failures in the bee-business, and the 
shipwreck ending in disaster of so many who started out 
joyously when embarking in the business, it would seem as 
if they depended simply on using, or having in their api- 
ary, good hives. While a good hive has very much todo 
with the results of bee-keeping, the man has much more to 
do with success or failure, so far as dollars and cents are 
concerned. 

Does a man buy a choice lot of Jersey cows, put them 
in a lot enclosed with a beautiful fence, with a nice water- 
ing-trough, painted off in ornamental fashion, and then 
leave them to take care of themselves, expecting a large 
profit from them? No. The man spares no pains in car- 
ing for and milking them, and gives them every chance in 





his power which will tend toward success, realizing that 
upon himself lies the element of success or failure with 
those cows. Yet, ten to one, this same individual, or many 
very similar to him, will expect a large income from the 
same number of colonies of bees if they only have them in 
good hives, no matter whether they do anything for them 
once in three months or not. 

The idea that ‘*‘ bees work for nothing and board them- 
selves ’’ must be banisht from our thoughts before we secure 
much profit from them, and yet this very idea seems to take 
possession of very many when they embark in the bee-busi- 
ness. Work, for a man with brains enough to know that he 
must leave no stone unturned that tends toward success, is 
what successful bee-keeping means. A good hive in the 
hands of sucha man isa power which can be used to roll 
up tons of honey, and show to the masses of the people that 
there is money in the bee-business. Such a man will have 
his bees in readiness for the honey harvest whether that 
harvest comes from white clover, basswood, or fall flowers, 
and such an one will do things in just the right time to 
secure the best results. ’ 

I am often askt, ‘‘ What advantage has a movable-frame 
hive over a box-hive ?’’ Much, every way, in the hands of 
a skillful apiarist, but none at all with the man who does 
not take advantage of its principles, or of the benefits de- 
rived by a judicious use of the same, such as knowing in 
the spring that each colony has sufficient stores to last till 
the flowers bloom, or in the fall that it has plenty of stores 
for winter, or that each colony has a good, prolific queen, 
or giving stores to the needy by taking them from those 
having an abundance, etc. What are the movable frames 
good for if not for the above purposes? And yet we have 
those all over the world who do not take a frame out of a 
hive once in a year, yet call themselves bee-keepers, and 
wonder why they do not succeed in securing as much profit 
from their bees as do some of their more successful neigh- 
bors! They have the same hives—that they made sure of 
at the start. They are like some personsI know of who, 
when askt how the bees are prospering, say, ‘‘ Pretty well, 
I guess; they were about as heavy as f could carry when I 
last lifted them ;’”’ and upon being askt when that was we 
were informed that it was on some cool day in early spring 
when there was no danger from stings. If a hive is only 
heavy, that seems to be all that is needed to insure a good 
crop where the bees are in good hives, for these persons do 
not believe in ‘‘ fussing ’’ with bees as some do!‘ 

Thus we find plenty of bee-keepers, or those calling 
themselves such, all over the country. Is it any wonder 
that we have so many ready to tell usin a few years after 
they start in the business, that ‘‘bee-keeping does not 
pay ?’’ These persons do not seem to realize that it is just 
this ‘‘fussing,’’ as they call it, which makes the success of 
the prosperous ones. 

I do not want it understood from the above that I think 
that a person is to be continually overhauling hives that 
they may be successful. Those who have read my writings 
in the American Bee Journal during the past know that 
such is not the case. No, not that. What I mean is, that 
when a gain is to be made by looking inside of a hive, do it, 
and do it at just the time it will be to our best advantage. 

Attend to the bees in the spring in jusf¢ the righ? time; 
put on the sections at the right time; see that all colonies 
have good, prolific queens at the time such prolificness is 
needed the most ; and so on with all the work in and about 
the apiary. Do not keep more colonies of bees than you 
can care for, and have everything done in good order. 
Better results can be secured from 50 colonies properly at- 
tended to than with 150 colonies left to themselves. 

Just what I wish to impress on the mind of every one 
who reads this article is this: That a thoro, practical api- 
arist will succeed with almost any of the frame hives now 
in use, while a careless, ‘‘ go-as-you-please ’’ person will not 
pay expenses with the best hive ever invented ; and it is for 
the reader of this to know to which of these classes he or 
she belongs. If to the latter class, one of two mottos 
should be written in great big letters and placed where it 
can be seen atalltimes: ‘‘REFORM, or “BETTER GO 
OUT OF THE BUSINESS.”’ Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


6 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by the Dadants, 
is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete work on 
bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound elegantly. 
Every reader of the American Bee Journal should havea 
copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions that 
arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for only $2.00. 
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The * Vid Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Giasses. 
By “ COGITATOR.” 








THE OLD HOME VS. THE NEW. 


How much nicer the old home of Cyula Linswik is than 
the new one! Pages 353 and 354. So much of our progress 
on earth, in some mysterious way, seems to lose for us more 
than it gains. When the Kingdom comes on earth I reckon 
people will live half the time in little booths made of the 
branches of trees. (In Eden they had absolutely nothing 
at all for house—blue sky for one royal tent—and life one 
endless childhood). Upon the advent of sin it was that God 
in mercy allowed us to load ourselves up with labor-com- 
pelling humbugs, to keep us out of mischief. 

And how mad I was to find out, for the first time, that 
Cyula Linswik is not a real name—folks who live in glass 
houses have such an itch to throw stones. 


A SERMON CRITIC CRITICISED. 


Mr. Whitney, in criticising the sermon of Mr. Tichenor, 
rather gets into the familiar role of ‘‘ sinful scoffer.’’ That 
sermon, however, is open to criticism, and would be a good 
one for somebody to criticise in a spirit of friendliness, and 
of love for the actual truth, no matter who gets pincht by 
it. Page 355. A farmer near me began bee-keeping re- 
cently. His cash expense was, I think, two or three dollars 
(instead of the Whitney minimum of $10). Got quite a bit 
of surplus honey the next season—crosswise of the sections 
—and didn’t take it off till the following June. That loss 

balance of $3,240,000 would simmer somewhat, I imagine, if 
' adjusted to actual experiences. 


‘* WILL I BE MIST WHEN I AM GONE ?’’ 


In my own familiar nest, page 356, I see—‘‘ Mist him 
that time.’’ The meaning of that looks rather mist-y.— 
When Iam dead and gone shall I be mis¢? Rather too 
ambiguous logically, and theologically. 


KNOWING EACH COLONY IN THE APIARY. 


That good husband, on page 357, I am at a loss to know 
whether he needs a club, or a bottle of the ‘‘Balm of Sym- 
pathy.’’ Does he pocket the profits of his wife’s apiary ? 
or does she instantly spend ’em for a new hat, and leave 
him to buy the apiary supplies? The most startling thing 
in Mrs. Stow’s essay is the assertion that the bee-keeper 
should know every colony as he knows his own family. 
Pretty lofty target for us to aim at. Not necessary to sup- 
pose that she herself fully reaches it. Those who call our 
attention to high ideals without fully reaching them serve 
us a good terin, sometimes. 


DRONE-REARING IN CONNECTION WITH QUEEN-REARING. 


I note that the excellent queen-rearing article of John 
Bodenschatz, page 358, follows the old regulation scheme 
of providing choice drones—a scheme rotten and self-defeat- 
ing, it seems to me. Suppress the drones of the non-ap- 
proved colonies (yet they wi// rear a few and pamper them), 
and cause the approved colony to rear hundreds of extra 
drones—with the inevitable result that they will be shabbily 
treated at home, and not one of them will be on time at the 
vital moment till a better groomed male has “‘ got there.” 
Worse than waste of time to stimulate drone-rearing be- 
yond the bees’ own inclination, unless we are also willing 
to take the time to secure the young drones homes, a few in 
a place, in colonies having few or none. Bee-keepers are 
keen-witted in most things, why can’t they have common- 
sense in this matter? 


GERMAN-ITALIAN BEES FOR COMB HONEY. 


There must be something still much’ to be desired in 
our craft when both the Bee-Keepers’ Review and Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture can soberly countenance putting on extract- 
ing-supers, and then taking them off to put on sections. All 
this to get bees started above. A good strain of German- 
Italian hybrids will start at once (when there is any surplus 
coming) with no more inducement than a couple of bait 
sections. Why not keep just such bees, if comb honey is 
what you’reafter? Page 361. 





HUMAN NATURE AND HONEY-DEW. ~ 


How much human nature there is in the D. M. R. clip- 
ping, page 366. Having satisfied himself that some honey- 
dew exudes directly from the leaf (as the editor of the 
British Bee Journal has announced himself satisfied) he 
now wants to put up $5.00 that there isn’t any other kind. 


NOTRE DAME DEVICE—HOUSE-APIARY KINK. 


If I get the correct idea of the Notre Dame wintering 
device (page 369) it accomplishes nothing for the winter’s 
good except to close the spaces at the ends of the frames— 
good as far as it goes, but hardly sufficient to account for 
such results as reported, one would think. The amount of 
difference we see between a box-hive and a good frame hive 
as to wintering helps us toa judgment in this direction. 
Probably excellence of packing and some other things con- 
tributed largely to the final result. It is certainly a re- 
markable result to realize 24 sections of surplus, witha 
total gain of 66 pounds May 6, on the north line of Indiana. 
The weights given indicate very large hives. Perchance 
we have rather a triumph of the large brood-chamber, kept 
so all the year round, than aughtelse. Note also that the 
one which last fall was 35 pounds hive, and 41 pounds con- 
tents by May 6, had regained the winter loss and 72 pounds 
more! One would almost suspect that these bees, unknown 
to their keeper, had had opportunities for wholesale robbery 
somewhere. 


In the same article Mr. Chrysostom contributes one of 
the excellent little kinks which cost but little and amount 
tomuch. Attach toeach corner of the octagon bee-house 
board projections, extending out three feet or so, making 
its horizontal section look like a paddle wheel. The effect 
of this is to isolate the colonies on one face from those on 
the adjoining faces. 


FEARS TO COMMENCE COMMENTS. 


Guess I'll skip the Doolittle article, on page 370—not by 
any means because unworthy of comment—but you see if 
Dr. Miller comments on his questioner, and Doolittle com- 
ments on Dr. Miller, and I comment on Doolittle, and the 
editor comments on me, we shall have a ‘‘ House that Jack 
Built,”’ or a *‘ Kid that Wouldn’t Go,”’ or something. 


Glad to hear that a quart of bees cam be made to reara 
good queen, however. 


BARRELS VS. TIN CANS FOR HONEY. 


On page 371, C. P. Dadant gives usa model article in 
defense of our gawky country cousin, the honey-barrel— 
fighting on the losing side, I reckon, but fights well. He 
didn’t explain how a g/ue-coated barrel could have its staves 
spread and closed again and yet be as proof against honey- 
soaking as before. How easy it sounds to say, ‘‘ Spread the 
staves a little and lift out the head !’’ and how provokingly 
stiff and contrary those staves can be when inexperience 
tries the spreading and lifting! After a long time spent in 
disagreeable skirmishing you'll forget and rest a portion of 
your weight on the head—down in she goes, ker-sqush! 
Still no peaceful solution arrives, nor will the head come 
out any better than before. Before you get it out and laid 
on the shelf it is in two pieces, and various little ‘‘ do-fun- 
nies ’’ the cooper put in shed out from between them. OQ, it 
can be done, but I don’t like to do it. 


That was a good shot at the 60-pound can—must be 
washt, and then it rusts inside. Very likely; but, then, 
original sin might tempt us to set iton a warm stove until 
dry as a toast. Some would doubtless rather empty one 
barrel than eight square cans; but I think they would 
mostly be persons accustomed to the former and not to the 
latter. That there is no taking out and putting back in the 
use of cans, isa strong point in their favor. Cans rather 
need a special heating arrangement to liquefy in them ; 
while the barrel calls for kettle-room or pan-room enough 
to hold a barrel, and these pans or kettles would far better 
be water-jacketed. One set of utensils required is about a 
fair stand-off for the other, I take it. He was honest to tell 
us that we must not put the honey back hot if the barrel is 
used. 

DYING YOUNG AFTER LIVING LONG. 


And so Dr. Miller would die young, after having lived 
a good many years—pretty good ideal. Page 374. Still our 
efforts to compel our old and weary hearts to be lively about 
something, when they don’t want to be, are oft a trifle sad. 
Doubtful if that is really the best way. Simple rest in the 
bosom of Him who hath eternal youthfulness may work 
better than forced skipping around. 


COGITATOR. 
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Report of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
BY HERMAN F. MOORE. 


HE fourth regular meeting of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was held June 1,1899. Theattendance was 
small, considering that the secretary mailed about 250 

invitations to bee-keepers in and near Chicago. Attention 
was called in the notice to a donation of $9.00 which the 
association had received. This sum was to be used in pay- 
ing a year’s dues for the first 18 bee-keepers joining after 
the receipt of the notice. In such a case, 50 cents from a 
new member pays two years’ dues. Some new members 
were received at the meeting. 

In spite of the small attendance, the discussions were 
very interesting, and participated in by all present. 

The committee on resolutions reported for consideration 
a resolution inviting the United States Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation to meet in Chicago in 1900; a resolution urging all 
our members to join the United States Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation; a resolution thanking Mrs. Stow, Mr. York and 
Mr. Moore for their present of $9.00, and for the able man- 
ner in which they represented the bee-keepers before. the 
United States food investigation committee. The said reso- 
lutions were all unanimously adopted. 

The association discust at length the question of amend- 
ing the constitution. The following amendments were pro- 
posed, and the secretary was instructed to give notice of 
the same to all members, according to the constitution : 

Amendments: Strike out the clause which reads, ‘*‘ Only 
bee-keepers resident in Cook County are eligible to office.”’ 

Amend Art. III, making the membership fee $1.00. 

Amend Art. VII, making times of meeting “first 
Thursday in April, and first Thursday in November.”’ 

Amend Art. V, changing word ‘‘ December ”’ to ‘‘ No- 
vember,”’ for election of officers. 

On motion, it was ordered that the September meeting 
be devoted to amending the constitution only. 

‘*Our success in wintering’’ was now made the subject 
for discussion. All the members reported heavy losses, 
some more than half. Honey-dew stores seemed to be the 
cause in a number of cases. 

Mr. George W. York addrest the meeting on the work 
of the Senate pure food committee. He was of the opinion 
that the information collected by it will be of the greatest 
benefit to bee-keepers everywhere. 

Mr. Edward N. Eaton, a well known chemist and spe- 
cialist in honey analysis and investigations, also addrest the 
association in an interesting and acceptable manner. 

A paper was read by the secretary on current topics, 
and, on motion, it was ordered publisht. 

The association then adjourned to the September meet- 
ing. HERMAN F. Moors, Sec. 


Mr. Moore on Current Bee-Topics. 


Your secretary has been requested to address you on 
current topics of special interest to bee-keepers, and espe- 
cially to our own Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association. This 
is the day of organizations (wisely or unwisely), and bee- 
keepers must organize, and, being organized, carry out the 
best and largest plans for their chosen vocation. 

The pure food investigation recently had in our midst, 
by the United States Senate committee, must be productive 
of much good. The people will awake to the necessity of 
legislation that shall require truthful labels on all articles 
of food, and the absolute prohibition of injurious chemicals 
or adulterations. Doctors, chemists, pharmacists, merchants, 
manufacturers, apiarists, etc., one and all recommended the 
enactment of such a national law. 

You will see at once the necessity for it, when told that 
the investigation showed a very large partof all pepper sold 
is ground buckwheat hulls; ginger is ground tarred rope; 
flour is ground stone and clay; powdered sugar is corn- 
starch ; butter is tallow and lard ; lard is cotton-seed oil and 
paraffine ; horse-radish is turnips; and three-fourths of the 
alleged liquid honey on the retail market is composed partly 
of glucose. 


John Ruskin says: ‘‘I know hardly anything more 





strange than that you recognize honesty in play, and yon 
do not in work. In your lightest games you have always 
some one to see what you call fair-play. In boxing you 
must hit fair, in racing start fair. Your prize-fighter has 
some honor in him yet; and so have the men in the ring 
around him; they will judge him to lose the match by fou} 
hitting. But your prize merchant gains the match by foul 
selling, and no one cries out against that. You drivea 
gambler out of the gambling-room who loads dice, but you 
leave a tradesman in flourishing business who loads scales ! 
For, observe all dishonest dealing is loading scales. What 
does it matter whether I get short weight, adulterated sub- 
stance or dishonest fabric ? The fault in the fabric is in- 
comparably the worse of the two. Give me short measure 
of food and I only lose by you; but give me adulterated 
food, and I die by you.”’ 

In the midst of all this pure-food agitation, we as bee- 
keepers, as representatives of a most honorable business, 
have a duty to perform both for our fellow apiarists and 
also for the general public—the consumers of our products. 


Let us say that as for us, we henceforth set our faces, 
like flint, against the continuance of fraudulent adultera- 
tion of honey. Remember, that in this conflict with fraud 
and misrepresentation, the people are with us as a unit. 
The great people, the consumers of everything, are more 
suspicious than ever before of the food they are buying, 
and are firmly determined to know the real composition of 
everything they eat. This is only right and proper, for in 
many cases health, or even life itself, may be lost by in- 
attention to these matters. 

The United States Bee-Keepers’ Association, with 
which most of you are perfectly familiar, has determined to 
stop all illegal adulteration, sophistication and substitution 
in the honey-business. This determination is most com- 
mendable, especially as we remember that half a million 
producers of honey and thirty-five million consumers of 
honey, as food and medicine, are directly interested in this 
question. 

A very old sawruns: ‘‘ Pay your money and take your 
choice,’’ whereas too often people have paid their money 


for honey to find that the dealer had chosen glucose for them. — 


The far-reaching effects of such a transaction may not be 
apparent to a careless observer. When a pound of unsatis- 
factory, fraudulent mixture is sold to a customer, a pro- 
ducer of pure honey has lost a sale of a pound of good 
honey. But more than this, the said customer, on finding 
his purchase unsatisfactory, at once objurgates all honey 
and honey-dealers, and eats no more honey in his family 
fora year. He would have purchast nine pounds more of 
good honey in the year; so that the sale of a pound of mix- 
ture (glucose and something else) has defrauded the honest 
apiarist out of the market for ten pounds of genuine honey. 
This is no fairy-tale. The writer can affirm the truth of 
the statement in the light of over ten years of close busi- 
ness relations with family consumers of real honey. 

The United States Bee-Keepers’ Association has now 
about 500 members. It is necessary that the number of 
members be increast to 1,000 before the aforementioned 
plans can be carried out to the fullest extent. It will cost 
much money and labor to prevent effectually the adultera- 
tion of honey. Many samples must be collected, many 
chemical analyses must be made and paid for, and the war 
against fraud must be carried on sternly for months, it may 
be years, before the enemy is finally beaten. 

There is no way in which a dollar will go so far and do 
so much good as in paying a year’s membership in the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Association—to Eugene Secor, 
Treasurer, Forest City, Iowa. 

Certain amendments to our constitution have been 
recommended for our consideration by the executive com- 
mittee. One makes any member residing in Cook County 
or not eligible to office, and another changes the annual 
fee to $1.00 a year. The executive committee realizes that 
in a great city like this, where both aims and expenses are 
high, the annual fee of $1.00 each will no more than suffice 
to pay necessary running expenses. If the annual dues 
could be made $5.00 instead of one, it would conduce greatly 
to sociability and the more effective protection of the in- 
terests of our members. An annual banquet and an annual 
picnic would be occasions of great pleasure to our members, 
and be the means of drawing tighter the fraternal bond. 

It seems advisable for our association to extend an in- 
vitation to the United States Bee-Keepers’ Association to 
hold their regular meeting in 1900 in Chicago. Their 1899 
meeting will be held in Philadelphia, in September, 
which will, no doubt, be an occasion of much pleasure and 
profit to bee-keepers. 
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As citizens of Illinois, we rejoice that a pure-food law 
was enacted at the recent session of our legislature. This 
may be considered a stepin advance, whatever may be the 
practical workings of the law. Tho much effort was made 
by a number of prominent bee-keepers of Illinois to procure 
the enactment of a foul brood law, it was unsuccessful. 


It occurs to the writer that if the bee-keepers should 
ask to have as a clause, in a general law for their benefit, 
‘funds for the enforcement and carrying out the purposes 
of this act shall be raised by a tax of five cents on each 
colony of bees within the State,’’ such a law might 
easily pass. HERMAN F. Moore. 














CONDUCTED BY 


DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, Il. 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.— Ep1Tor.) 








Keeping Down Increase. 


Replying to Rufus Williams (page 429), he is probably 
right in his suspicion that the outer hives get some of the 
bees that belong tothe centralones. At different times 
I’ve seen such a thing reported, and especially in Germany 
where they move their colonies to the buckwheat fields. 
Placed in long rows, the end colonies become strong at the 
expense of the central ones. I think this is more likely to 
occur where the bees are placed in an open space with little 
to mark their location except the hives themselves. That 
makes an additional argument in favor of having hives 
under trees. Aside from the comfort of the shade for the 
bees, and especially for the operator, the trees give a chance 
to mark the locality of each hive so that bees are not likely 
to enter the wrong hives. 


I would like to ask Mr. Williams if he doesn’t find pol- 
len in some sections by the plan he mentions on page 429. 
Also what proportion of his colonies swarm again. 
C. C. MILLER. 


———_~« e 


Dividing a Colony. 


I lost a swarm of bees last winter and I took your ad- 
vice and put the hive under a strong colony, and it did not 
work just asI thought it would. So Icome to you for ad- 
vice again. When I examined the hive the queen had taken 
possession and it was full of brood, so fearing making a 
mistake I put it back again. The question is, How am I 
going to handle these hives ? Will it be necessary to buy a 
queen ? If so, when would be the best time to part the hive 
bodies ? I took the frames out of the bottom hive but could 
not find the queen, but asI have not had much experience 
with bees I was afraid I would miss her. What do you 
think of this plan? Take out the bottom hive and put the 
top hive on the stand; take out the frames of the hive that 
was under, and brush the bees off from the frames in front 
of hive, and let them go into the one on the stand; then 
move the hive with all of the bees to another stand, and put 
the hive that was on the bottom on the old stand, then give 
them a new queen. If this plan will work, when would be 
the best time to do it? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—You could hardly have had anything better 
than for the queen to go down and occupy the lower story 
with brood, for she wouldn’t do that till it was full above, 
and without the lower story she would have been crampt for 
room. If you are working for-extracted honey, there’s no 
need to take away either story. Just put on the extracting- 
super asa third story, with an excluder under it, and you 
are all right. If you have only one size of frames, take one 
of the frames of honey from below and put in the third 
story to give the bees a start. If you think the queen will 
have enough rooni with one story, put an excluder between 
the two stories, putting ali the brood in the lower story, and 





if there’s too much brood to go into one story and you have 
no othér tise for the brood, then put in the upper story ttre 
brood that is most sealed. Be sure that the queen is in the 
lower story, and if you don’t find her, after you have the ex- 
cluder on the lower story, brush off in front of the entrance 
all the bees from the combs in the upper story. 


If you are working for comb Honey, it will hardly do to 
leave the two stories. Take away one is | filling into the 
story that is left all the brood youcan. If there is a sur- 
plus of brood, you can use it for strengthening weaker col- 
onies or any other purpose. 

The plan you propose will work if you don’t lose the 
new queen, but being inexperienced there is some danger 
you may not succeed in introducing her. You will probably 
have less trouble introducing if you leave the queen on the 
old stand, setting one story on a new stand, and giving it 
the new queen next day after making the change. 


0 — 
Laying Workers and Drone-Brood. 


This is my first season with bees. I have nine colonies, 
most of them bought and moved the first week in May. 
Two swarms issued and got away a few days after being 
moved. Not being informed on what procedure to follow, 
without then knowing from which hives the absconding 
swarms issued, I went thru several hives and cut out all. 
queen-cells. Two cells taken from one hive hatcht queens 
the same evening while I had them on the table examining 
them. A few days later I discovered the colony from which 
these cells were taken was queenless. It was very strong 
in numbers, the bees 3-banded Italians. Cells were cut out 
perhaps 15daysago. Now I find some thousands of cells 
containing larve in all stages, some capt, and all new comb 
built drone-comb containing one to four eggs in each cell. 
I hookt over 400 larvz out of cells, but the work being too 
slow I gave it up as a bad job. The bees have stored pollen 
liberally and some honey in the combs. 

I have just secured a fine, young, supposed-to-be laying 
queen from a queen-breeder, and placed her under a cage 
about 34x5% inches on one of the combs containing hatch- 
iug brood. Brood is hatching in her cage, and I placed some 
30 just-hatcht bees with her under the cage. This is prest 
down tight on the comb so that no bees can get out or in, 
and I expect the old bees toaccept the queen in two or three 
days. - 

 enns advise what is the best course to pursue regard- 
ing the combs so filled with the larve of laying workers, for 
previous to the laying workers commencing laying I found 
there was nota larva or capt cellin the hive—this about 
the time I cut out queen-cells. 

I have taken out the four combs containing the greatest 
amount of larve,and placed, with adhering bees, in an 
empty hive adjoining the bees’ own hive, expecting the 
workers will leave the comb and go home, and that the lay- 
ing workers will stay, andI can killthem. But there will 
be thousands of dead larvz in the combs, and I dislike to 
waste the combs. Would the dead larve produce any dis- 
ease if the combs were returned to the bees ? or what is best 
to do? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—Take the combs of drone-brood and slice off 
the heads of the sealed brood with a sharp knife, dust 
fine salt on the unsealed brood, and distribute the combs to 
colonies having laying queens. They’ll clean them out at 
a cheaper rate than youcan. Don’t be too much discour- 
aged if you find your queen has not been kindly received, 
for bees with laying workers are inclined to be stubborn 
about accepting a queen. It is now believed that where lay- 
ing workers are present they are present in large numbers, 
and perhaps they don’t like the idea of giving up their job 
to some newcomer. Asa general rule it doesn’t pay to try 
to continue a colony that has laying workers. The workers 
are all pretty well advanced in age, and the best thing is to 
break up the colony and distribute combs and bees among 
other colonies. 


-AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA AAA AAA he he te he te te te te te te tet dhe dns 





Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Bettef order at once, if you want a copy 
of this song. 


———__- — o @e___——_ 


The Premiums offered on page 442 are well worth work- 
ing for. 


Look at them. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t’”? when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 


fects a preceding sound. 








Introducing Queens.—Editor Hutchinson says a cau- 
tion is needed in regard to introducing queens by the 
method described on page 435. ‘*‘ Don’t use newly-built 
comb for caging the queen upon its surface, as the bees 


may burrow under the edge of the cage, and kill the queen. 


Such a case has been reported recently. Of course, this 


trouble might not happen once in fifty times, but it is just 
as well to use old comb and thus avoid this fiftieth time.”’ 





‘* The Honey-Bee: A Manual of Instruction in Apicul- 
ture, by Frank Benton, M. S., Assistant Entomologist,” is 


the full title of Bulletin No. 1, New Series, issued by the 


Division of Entomology of the United Sates Department of 


Agriculture. We have just received a copy of the third 
edition, presumably thru the kindness of. Mr. Benton, who, 
in the American Bee-Keeper for July, calls attention to 
some of the most important changes from former editions, 
in these paragraphs : 


There have been slight changes made for this edition, 
only such as seemed quite necessary, as the pages were all 
stereotypt when first publisht. Chief among theseis the 
change of the scientific name of the honey-bee, Apis mel/i- 
fica to Apis mellifera, the older synonym, which, in accord- 
ance with the rules of zoological’ nomenclature, takes the 
precedence. As this name goes back to the tenth edition of 
Linnecus’ ‘‘Systema Natura,’’ 1757, there will not be a 
further change, but Apis mellifera will stand as ¢he name. 
The change will be made wherever the name occurs in 





Bulletin No. 1. Two or three additions to the list of honey- 
plants are made, and several changes in dates of blooming 
in different localities. The following has been inserted on 
page 64: 
“ The great value of bees as cross fertilizers makes their destruction 
a serious injury to the interest of fruit-growers; therefore spraying with 
arsenicals during fruit-bloom should never be practiced. he injurious 
insects can be reacht quite as well before and after the blooming periods.” 
The Simmins non-swarming system is better elucidated 
by an added reference to the necessity of employing drawn 
combs in the super—a feature too often overlookt in con- 
nection with the method brought forward by Mr. Simmins, 
and yet one which is essential to its complete success. 


This Bulletin No. 1 is intended for free distribution, 
but we understand that the edition issued July 1, and con- 
sisting of 1,000 copies, is practically exhausted already. In 
all now there have been 22,000 copies of the pamphlet pub- 
lisht and sent out in the interest of apiculture. Applica- 
tions for a copy can be made thru congressme: or direct 
to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, v. C. 





Sweet Clover a Help to Good Roads.—From the way 
in which sweet clover is so commonly cut down along the 
roadside while weeds of all kinds are allowed to grow, one 
would suppose that no weed can be so bad for the roads as 
sweet clover. C. H. Dibbern makes in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture a revelation in this regard. So interesting and so 
important are the facts he gives that they warrant a very 
full quotation from him, as follows: 


Last July, while driving in a distant township I struck 
a piece of road that was a pleasant surprise and a revelation 
tome. Evidently some bee-keeper must be road commis- 
sioner, or else he had learned something. Here, as in so 
many places in Illinois, the sweet clover was growing lux- 
uriantly on both sides of the road. By running a mower 
up and down the road several times during the summer it 
had been kept from encroaching on the driveway. Not only 
that, but the cut clover had been thrown into the middle of 
the road; and how springy and delightful it all was! There 
was no dust, and the pleasant perfume of sweet clover filled 
theair. Some cattle in an adjacent pasture were reaching 
thru the wire fence and feeding on the clover within reach ; 
and the bees were on hand by thousands, carrying away the 
nectar and filling the air with their contented hum. Soon 
I past into another township; and, tho the sweet clover had 
extended for miles further, it had all been cut and burned 
in the road, leaving a scene of desolation; and, oh, how 
dusty it was! 

Again I past over this road in October. I had been 
wallowing thru the mud, and was weary enough, when I 
again experienced the pleasant sensation of my sweet-clover 
road. Instead of mud there was that springy road-bed, 
without mud or dust. Upon further investigation I found 
the sweet clover had all been cut when about done bloom- 
ing, and carefully piled in the road where the sun had soon 
wilted it, and the wagon-wheels had crusht and mixt it with 
the soil. Tho this road ran thru a level, mucky country, it 
was the best road there was anywhere. The millions of 
decaying roots inthe ground on either side seemed to provide 
a sort of natural drainage that seemed tocarry off all surplus 
water. It appeared that no work with plow or grader had 
been done on it for several years, and only the intelligent 
care of the clover had done the business. 


And so new values of sweet clover are being discovered 
allthe time. But just read the following notice, which was 
issued by a thistle commissioner in Antioch, IIl., under date 
of June 26, 1899: 


Notice is hereby given to all property owners in the 
town of Antioch, to cut all Canada thistle, sweet clover, and 
weeds to the center of the highway growing on their lands ; 
also all other noxious weeds found growing upon their lands 
or upon the highways, before allowing same to mature 
seed. All persons failing to comply with this notice will be 
prosecuted under the statute made and provided. 

THISTLE COMMISSIONER. 


We have italicized some words in the above so that they 
will be particularly noticed. It will be seen that sweet 
clover is clast with noxious weeds, tho there is no law in 
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this State classing it, we believe. We would suggest that 
the bee-keepers in and around Antioch get after their 
‘‘commissioner’’ with a big bunch of thistles and compel 
him to let sweet clover alone until he learns something 
about its many values. 

Thursday, July 6, we took a bicycle ride some. 30 miles 
northwest of Chicago, and the sweettlover was coming into 
bloom in immense quantities, and the bees were just roar- 
ing on it. But, actually, some ignoramuses who control 
the roads and the railroads in that region were mowing it 
down just as fast as they could. What a pity it was, to see 
all that fine stock feed and nectar for bees destroyed! If it 
must be mowed, why not wait until September, or later? Of 
course, by that time the seed will have matured and fallen 
on the ground to grow again, but what ofthat? If sweet 
clover were not growing there, doubtless some miserable 
weed would be, and is it not much better to have the rich, 
fragrant, nectar-laden sweet clover along the roadsides 
than ragweeds and other kinds of noxious weeds? — 

We do hope that our readers everywhere will inform 
themselves as to the varied values of sweet clover, and talk 
it up until its enemies cease to cut it down, and thus destroy 
one of the best plants our country affords—for stock pas- 
turage, for bees, and, lastly, for the making of good roads, 
as Mr. Dibbern has shown. 





Apis Dorsatain the United States.—An editorial in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture is headed, ‘‘ Apis Dorsata Here at 
Medina at Last ; Giant Bees for Sale.’’ The editor goes on 
to describe at length what beauties they are, each worker 
looking like a great, big yellow Italian queen, and after 
arousing to the highest notch the expectation of the would- 
be purchaser, he informs him that the bees will be sold, 
only one worker to each purchaser, at 10 cents each, each 
worker being in a little bottle of alcohol. Oh, Editor Root, 


how could you so trifle with one’s feelings ? 
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STENOG, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture for July 1, starts 
out his department with this rhythimcal “ pick :”’ 
“ Bring out your guns, all you that has ‘em, 
And blaze away with enthusiasm! 


The basswoods now their nectar ooze,” 
Says Drone, “and WE have not an hour to lose.” 


Just why the bees "should bring out their “ guns ” in- 
stead of “* honey-sacs,’’ in which to collect the oozing nec- 
tar, we can’t quite understand. But perhaps in Stenog’s 
locality the bees use guns for that purpose. 


se eee 


Mr. R. F. HOLTERMANN, editor of the Canadian Bee 
Journal, lost his little 6-year-old son Richard by very sud- 
den death on June 12. Wedid not learn it until July 11— 
nearly one month later—or we would have announced it be- 
fore in these columns. Weare sure that our readers will 
join with us in extending to Mr. and Mrs. Holtermann sin- 
cerest sympathy in their great sorrow. Mr. Holtermann 
gives the following particulars in the July number of his 
paper: 

““On Monday, June 12, after dinner, contrary to my 
usual practice, I remained at the house for some time. I 
felt like resting, and did what I do not remember of ever 
doing before at that hour of the day—I lay down in the 
hammock at the side of the house. Those who were at our 
house during the winter convention may remember the fair 
little boy, strong, and the picture of health. He came to 
me and [askt him if he wanted to go toa gospel meeting 
for children, and he said yés. We arranged that his older 
brother should take him on the wheel. Then he askt for 





the hoe, he wanted to plant some radish; not ten minutes 
after I heard him crying on the other side of the house. I 
did not go for almost a minute. When I did go, his mother 
was with him, and he said he had painsin his legs. In 
about a minute he had convulsions. I said he was poisoned. 
In response to a question he said he only had what we gave 
him for dinner. I jumpton my wheel and in ten minutes 
or so had one doctor, and in a few minutes another, but all 
was over in about half an hour. There is no doubt it was 
sun-stroke, as he had no hat on his head.”’ 


* eee 


Mr. G. M. DoomitrLe, of Onondaga Co., N. Y., writes 
us that, Providence permitting, he will be at the Philadel- 
phia convention. A good many bee-keepers would be very 
glad to meet Mr. Doolittle, having read so much of his 
writings on bee-keeping. 

see 

Mr. J. H. MARTIN, writing us from Los Angeles Co., 
Calif., July 3, had this to say about the discouraging condi- 
tions in Southern California : 


“This isa season of utmost discouragement to bee- 
keepers here; there will be but little honey produced, and 
there will be a great loss of bees. Fifty percent died last 
year, and 50 percent, if not more, of the remainder will die 
this year. It will be some years before Southern California 
will recover from this disastrous condition of things.’’ 


sn ene 


Mr. Wo. A. SELSER, of Philadelphia, dropt in to see 
us, very unexpectedly, on Wednesday, July 12. Several 
years ago he called on us when passing thru Chicago, but, 
unfortunately, we were then out of the city, and mist see- 
ing him. Mr. Selser is perhaps the largest bottler of pure 
honey in this country, having, wé believe, disposed of some 
30,000 pounds in that way thru grocers, in a single year. He 
is also an extensive bee-keeper, producing much of the 
honey which he sells. 

Mr. Selser is expecting a large convention in Philadel- 
phia, next September, when the bee-keepers “ settle ’’ there 
for a few days. Heis an enthusiastic worker in the bee- 
industry, as wellas a loyal and active Baptist in church 
matters. No doubt Dr. Mason (who is alsoa prominent 
member of the same denomination) will lay strong claim to 
Mr. Selser at the convention, but we’ll try to do our part in 
seeing that the jovial Doctor don’t monopolize him entirely. 


se nnee 


Mr. THos. G. NEWMAN was given a call by ‘‘ The Ram- 
bler,’’ when the latter was in San Francisco, reference to 
which is thus made in Gleanings in Bee-Culture for July 1: 


‘*T felt as tho it would not do to pass thru the city with- 
out shaking the hand of that stanch friend of the bee-keep- 
ing fraternity, Mr. Thos. G. Newman. 

‘“‘Mr. Newman gave us a cordial greeting, but we were 
pained to find himin delicate health. When he first came 
to California he found an abiding-place in the extreme 
south, at San Diego. We were in hopes fora time that Los 
Angeles would become his permanent home, and there is 
not the least doubt in my mind but this city would have 
been the more healthful for him; but business matters 
necessitated the change to his present quarters. 

Mr. Newman is an eminent spiritualist, publishes the 
Philosophical Journal, and but a few moments’ conversa- 
tion with him will demonstrate that he isa man who de- 
sires to benefit and elevate his fellowmen. He has beena 
faithful worker in the interests of bee-keepers, and there is 
no use to refer to the firmness of his backbone in reference 
to the affairs of the Bee-Keepers’ Union.”’ 


It is now alittle over seven’ years since Mr. Newman 
severed his connection with the American Bee Journal. For 
about 18 years previous to that time he had been its editor, 
and had carried it thru many trying years. While he never 
run the journal just for fun, it is true that he was, as The 
Rambler says, ‘* a faithful worker in the interests of bee- 
keepers,’’ unselfishly devoting his best efforts tothe up- 
building and extension of the bee-industry. 

When Mr. Newman purchast the American Bee Jour- 
nal it was issued monthly, at $2.00 a year, and had about 
800 subscribers, while to-day it is publisht weekly, at $1.00 
a year, and has nearly ten times as many readers. 

It will be noticed that before the reduction in price and 
change toa weekly, the Bee Journal cost its subscribers 
nearly 17 cents a copy; to-day it costs less than 2 cents. 
And yet some object to the present price; but such are not 





worthy of the name “‘ bee-keeper.”’ 





* 
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Tin Cans versus Barrels.— Editor Hill, in the American 
Bee-Keeper, while conceding that others may use tin cans 
in preference to barrels, thinks it not amiss to say that he 
‘*has used a number of carloads of tin cans as a honey- 
package, and has found the percentage of loss thru leakage 
greater than where barrels are used.”’ 


Duff’s Feeder is figured in ‘‘ Alfalfa, Grasshoppers, 
Bees: their Relationship,’’ and is very simple of construc- 
tion. Take a two-inch soft white-pine plank large enough 
to cover the hive, bore it full of holes with a two-inch or 
smaller bit, letting the holes come not quite thru, except 
near the center where one or two may come clear thru to 
make passage for the bees. An upper story or a super is 
set over, thus protecting against outsiders. 


Bees Consume [lore if Stores are Poor.—A Stray 
Straw in Gleanings in Bee-Culture says: ‘*‘ Do bees con- 
sume more stores when they have honey-dew ? Some of 
mine starved with what I supposed were sufficient stores. 
[A few years ago, I believe, it was agreed that the hees 
would consume less good stores than of poor. Has there 
been anything to change that opinion? I donot remem- 
ber.—Ep.]”’ 





Duff’s T Super, as described in the bulletin of Kansas 
University, differs from the ordinary T super in the con- 
struction of its T tin. Instead of this being a piece of tin 
folded in the shape of a T, a straight piece of tin is nailed 
on a strip of wood. The wood is %-inch thick, 44-inch deep, 
and a little shorter than the inside width of the super. The 
tin is one-inch wide and %-inch shorter than the wood, be- 
ing nailed on the narrow edge of the wood. Thus the sec- 
tions are held %-inch apart by the wood, making less tempr 
tation for the bees to glue than whenfa narrow crack is left. 





The U. S. Pure-Food Investigation is stirring things 
up lively at Chicago. Senators Mason and Harris and Prof. 
Wiley had Editor York on the stand for the greater part of 
one session, and he was well loaded with solid facts that 
were corroborated by H. F. Moore and Mrs. Stowe. The 
testimony will be printed in full in the report to Congress, 
and it will be nothing strange if some lawsare enacted that 
will not make the way any smoother for adulterators. [The 
Pure-food Investigating Committee got hold of the right 
men ; indeed, it could hardly have secured better ones. Let 
the good work go on.—Ep.]—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Foul Brood has been considered in a series of able 
articles by Prof. Henry W. Brice, in the British Bee Jour- 
nal, and his final considerations 2re as follows: 

1. Post mortem examinations show clearly that bees 
and queens are affected with foul brood, and while this is so 
no cure can be effectual that confines its attention to brood 
alone. 

2. The present methods of dealing with affected hives 
and appliances are decidedly faulty, and in a great measure 
useless. 

(23. That while comparatively easy to destroy the bacilli, 
it is next to impossible (in dealing with live bees and brood) 
to destroy the spores of &. alvet without injuring the bees, 
other than by the only safe method of causing them to 
germinate. 

— 4. &. alvei in the rod form is capable of being effectually 
destroyed if the process is properly carried out. 

5. Chemical agents and drugs to be effective must be 
persistently applied, and the treatment constant, for at 
least three generations of the worker-bees and brood reared 
during this period. 

6. Seeing that queens are in nearly every case affected, 
no treatment can be satisfactory and complete until colo- 
nies are requeened from a perfectly healthy colony. 

7. The only perfectly safe method I know of for treat- 
ing hivesin which bees suffering from foul brood have been 
kept is to paint these inside and out with two coats of good 
oil paint, rubbing the same into every crevice and corner, 





so as to stick down (as bees do with propolis) all spores be: 
yond the possibility of their being ever again freed and 
finding a suitable medium for growth. It must be remem. 
bered that bacilli or germs of any kind are incapable of 
spreading beyond the frame in which they are isolated, 
whilst in a fluid state, unless carried to fresh pastures after 
contact with something else. Thus I contend that a spore 
stuck up against a hive wall ina sort of enameled case is 
practically sealed up, and impossible of removal under any 
ordinary circumstances. 

8. Boiling is almost useless as at present carried out. 
In fact, I found it necessary to permit some time to elapse 
between successive boilings, to allow the spores to germinate 
between each operation. For this purpose a medium must 
be present of some kind, as without this even successive 
boiling of hives is mainly unsatisfactory. 

9. In ordinary hands it is futile attempting to cure any 
but mild cases of the disease. It thus becomes both better 
and cheaper to destroy by burning. This may seem hard 
lines to some, but I feel convinced that in bad cases it is 
the only method worth consideration. 


Queen-Breeding Delayed in the South.—Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture says: ‘‘ Strangely enough, the queen-breeders 
of the South have this spring had almost no advantage over 
those of the North. During March and the forepart of 
April the weather was about as unfavorable for queen- 
rearing in the southern portions of our country as in the 
northern; and when the weather did open up warm and 
balmy, the queen-breeders in the North could begin just as 
soon. These thoughts came to me when we tried to get 
queens from the South this spring. The almost universal 
complaint seemed to be that the weather had been too un- 
favorable in the South. 


Extra Honey Brings Extra Prices.—‘ Stenog ”’ says in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture that some remarkably fine honey 
was received by the A. I. Root Co. and offered at 20 cents 
per section of about 14 ounces (about 23 cents a pound.) It 
was all taken instantly, even at that price, and he thinks a 
large amount of such honey might be sold in the cities, to 
a certain class who care little what a thing costs so it suits 
them, at 40 cents a section. Headds: ‘‘ Of course, not all 
can produce such honey, but solong as the poorest regulates 
the price of the best, just as the worst boy in school ‘regu- 
lates’ the morals of the rest, it behooves somebody to see 
that the poorer grades are improved.”’ 


Do Large Colonies Store fore than Small Ones, in 
proportion to numbers? That’s the question that is troub- 
ling two of oureditors. Editor Hutchinson admits Editor 
Root’s argument that a large colony can keep up the heat 
more economically, but thinks that rather an argument 
against large colonies, as the principal storing occurs when 
bees are driven out of the hive by the heat. To help settle 
the question, Editor Hutchinson, in the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view, proposes experiments something like this: 

-‘* When two swarms unite in the air, hive one-third of 
the bees in one hive and two-thirds in another hive, giving 
each a queen. Some of these swarms should be hived on 
combs, some on foundation, and some on starters, and re- 
sults carefully noted.”’ 


Queen-Cells—When Should they be Given ?—G. M. 
Doolittle says in the American Bee-Keeper : 

‘If Lattempt to give a queen-cell to a colony from 
which I have taken a queen, before they start cells from 
their own brood, as a rule, the cell will be destroyed. Hence 
if, at 24 hours after the removal of a queen, no cells are 
started with me, it is not safe to givea cell just ready to 
hatch, unless the cell is protected with a cell-protector. As 
looking over the combs to see just when cells are started is 
extra work, I now wait 48 hours, or use the cell-protector at 
24 hours (generally the latter), and all works well. The West 
cell-protectors, which are the best in the market, can be 
bought of any supply-dealer, or any one can make protec- 
tors by rolling wirecloth around a properly-shaped stick so 
as to form a cage having an opening in one end as large as 
a lead-pencil, while the other end is large enough to admit 
the cell at the base. The ripe queen-cell is now slipt into 
the protector, and the large end secured so the bees cannot 
get at it, when the whole is put down between two combs, 
where it is left to hatch. As the bees always destroy a cell 
by biting into the side of. it, this protects the cell so they 
cannot do this, yet allows the queen tocome out at the lead- 
pencil hole.”’’ ; 
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Root’s Column 


GLEANINGS 
AT REDUCED 
RATES.... 











We do not need to tell you about our 
journal, for it will speak for itself; but 
as an extra inducement we make the 
following low offers: 





Offer No. A. 


For 25 cents we will send GLEANINGS 
IN BEE-CULTURE from the time your 
subscription is received until January, 
1900. If you send in your order promptly 
you will get 6 months for only 25 cents. 


Offer No. B. 


For $1.00 we will send an untested 
Italian Queen worth 75 cts. and GLEAN- 
INGS IN BEE-CULTURE one year. 


Offer No. C. 


For $1.00 we will send GLEANINGS IN 
BEE-CULTURE the rest of this year and 
all of next year, that is, from the time 
your subscription is received until Jan- 
uary, 1901. The sooner yon take ad- 
vantage of this offer, the more numbers 
you will receive. 





Offer No. D. 


For 50 cents we will send GLEANINGS 
IN BER-CULTURE 6 months beginning 
July 1 and Vol. I of Gleanings. This 
is for the year 1873. There are many 
interesting things. There are 12 arti- 
cles on ‘* Starting an Apiary,’’ and 
while some of these may not be practi- 
cal now, there is much valuable in- 
formation and.it gives a good idea of 
bee-keeping at that time. Our supply 
is limited and of course we cannot con- 
tinue this offer long. 

Old as well as new subscribers may 
take advantage of these offers, but all 
arrearages on back subscriptions must 
first be paid at $1.00 per year. 


ss 
—— 








ADDRESS 


THE A, L ROOT CO, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 








In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Which for Honey—Blacks or Italians? 


Query 97.—If you wanted only honey and did 
not expect to sell queens or bees, would you 
change from blacks to Italians ?—N. C. 





E. France—No. 

J. A. Green—Yes. 

W. G. Larrabee—Yes. 

Dr. A. B. Mason— Yes. 

Mrs. A. J. Barber—Yes. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—Certainly. 

G. M. Doolittle—Yes, yes, vgs. 

J. A. Stone—Yes! by all means. 

J. M. Hambaugh—-Most assuredly. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—I certainly should. 
Chas. Dadant & Son—Yes, in any case. 
Rev. M. Mahin—I most certainly would. 
Dr. J. P. H. Brown— Yes, I would change. 


P. H. Elwood—Not unless in a buckwheat 
section. 


A. F. Brown—Yes, or at least, to Italian- 
black crosses. 


D. W. Heise—If I could make the change 
at a very small expense, yes. 

R. C. Aikin—Yes, Italians are more pleas- 
ant to handie, not so wild, prettier. 

Mrs. J. M. Null—Yes, always. On an 
average they are worth twice as much as 
blacks. 


E. Whitcomb—Yes. It is as necessary to 
infuse new blood in the apiary as it is in 
the herd. 


Eugene Secor—I think I would introduce 
enough Italian queens to at least hybridize 
the apiary. 

C. H. Dibbern—Yes; the best bees are 
what we want for gentleness as well as 
honey-gathering qualities. 


C. Davenport—For extracted honey I 
would; for comb honey. in my locality and 
with my management, I prefer blacks. 


R. L. Taylor—I should not change to pure 
Italians, but I think some Italian blood in 
your blacks would be an improvement. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—I want only honey, and 
do not sell queens or bees, and for man 
years I have workt to keep out black blood. 

Adrian Getaz—It would depend upon how 
good the strain of blacks I might have 
would be. If satisfactory, 1 would not go 
to the expense of a change. 


J. E. Pond—Yes. most certainly. Rea- 
sons in plenty could be given for this, and 
I know of no good reason for doing other- 
wise, at the present price of tested Italian 
queens. 

O. O. Poppleton—My experience in Iowa, 
Florida and Cuba bas shown me that this 
is a question of locality, but it is impossible 
to even skim the subject in the question 
column. 


E. 8S. Lovesy—While lam not very anx- 
ious for the pure Italians, I would change 
from the blacks every time. Tbe most un- 
satisfactory bee to me is the leather-colored 
hybrii. 

Emerson T. Abbott—Not if I were con- 
tented with the blacks. but Ido not like to 
handle them. The Italians will gather 
more honey. but the blacks will produce an 
article which will bring more in the market. 


G. W. Demaree—1 certainly would, in my 
locality. Italian bees protect their combs 
much better than do the black bees. A 
mere handful of Italian bees with a queen 
bas been used in my apiary to protecta 
hive full of combs during the heated sea- 
son. Black bees will retreat and yield be- 
fore the moti until all is lost. 





SWEET CLOVER 
And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 






the order: 

5% 10% 25% Som 
Sweet Cicver (melilot)..... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Alsike Clover.............- Wc 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover.... ----80c 140 3.00 5.00 
BE CIBUEE 20 080s coved @c 1.20 275 5.00 
Crimson Clover ........... 55c 0 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes, 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 

Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL, 


Northern Queens. 


F YOU want the best honey-gatherers, the 
longest-lived and hardiest Queens, try a few 
of my Northern-bred Italians—‘ daughters of 
imported Queens.” Tested Queens, $1.50; un- 
tested, $1.00; 2-frame Nuclei with tested Queens, 
$3.00 each; the same with untested Queens, $2.25, 
Correspondence solicited. 
MATE WILLIAMS, 
2A4t Nimrop, Wadena County, Minn, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








UNION COMBI- 
NATION SAW— 
for ripping, 
cross - cutting, 
mitering. ra 
beting, groov- 
ing, gaining, 
scroll - sawing, 
boring, edge 
” moulding, 
: beacing, ete, 
— Full line Foot 
AND HAWN D-« 
POWER Ma 





CHINERY. Send for Catalog A. 
Seneca Falls Mtg. Co.. 46 Water St., Seneca Falls, ¥.Y, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Are not Italians; 
they areGOLDEN 
CARNIOLANS-« 
. and practically @ 
non-swarming, non-stinging strain of bees; 
great honey-gatherers and sure to winter. Tested 
Jueens, each, $1.00; 6 Queens, $5.50; 12 Queens 
9.00. Everything guaranteed. Book giving 3 
years’ experience in queen-rearing mailed free, 


HENRY ALLEY, 


24Atf WeNHAM, Essex Co., Mass, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FROM BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 

Thorobred — Fine Plumaged 

Fowls—Farm Raised—75 cents 


MRS. LC. AXTELL, 
ROSEVILLE, ILL, 


ALBINO QUEENS pc.tite Sieeus Ss von 
rolific Queens— 

want the gentlest Bees If you want the feat 

honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos, 

Warranted Queens, $1.00; Untested, 75 cents. 

9A 26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisson, Tex. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 

















per dozen. 
11Atf 











Working MWlax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY, 


DO NOT FAIL 


Before placing your order, to send me a list of 
what you need in 


Foundation, Sections, 


And other Supplies, and get my prices. You 
will get the best goods and save money. Illus. 
trated Catalog Freee BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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THE G. B. LEWIS COS 

















Are Models of Perfection. 


This is the Verdict of Thousands of Customers and the Acknowledgment of Competitors, 


Our unrivaled facilities, coupled with twenty-five years of manufacturing experience, enable us to anticipate and 
supply every want and need of the bee-keeper, promptly and accurately. 


YOU WANT THE BEST—They Cost No More. 
A copy of our Catalog and Price List mailed free upon application. 


Factories and Main Office: Watertown, Wisconsin. 





Branch Offices and Warerooms: 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., 
515 First Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. B. LEWIS Co., 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 
L. C. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids 


AGENCIES : 


, Mich. 


FRED FOULGER & SONS, Ogden, Utah. 


19 South Alabama Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SMIT’S CASH STORE, San Francisco, Cal. 








Better than Ever 


Am I prepared to furnish everything needed by 
the up-to-date bee-keeper, all goods manufac- 
tured by Tue A.I. Roor Co., shipt to me in car 
lots, and sold at their prices. Send for illus- 
trated, 36-page Catalog PRE je 


Address, GEO. E. HILTON, 
17AI7t FREMONT, Newaygo Co., MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








s=< PA 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


Page Fence that sagged? Then the end posts have 
given. Renew the posts and the oldest Page is taut 
and holds stock. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS | paze"atavoe tor is 


J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Bees by the Pound 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 





We have arranged with a large bee-keeper in 
Cedar County, Iowa, to furnish ONE-FRAME 
NUCLEUS OF BEES WITH WARRANTED 
PURE ITALIAN QUEEN and ONE POUND 
OF PURE ITALIAN BEES-—all for only $2.00; 
or in lots of five at $1.80 each. There are only 
75 for sale. Better order quick if you want any. 
If more of the queens are wanted, these can be 
had at 75 cents. All queens reared by the Doo- 
little process. 


() GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bees Doing Fairly Well. 


Bees are doing fairly well in this locality. 
There is quite acrop of white clover, but 
not as profuse with honey as some seasons. 
I have 18 colonies, and have bad no swarms 
as yet. FRANK RUFFNER. 

Shelby Co., Ill., July 6. 


The Bees Like a Dark Color. 


Mr. Epitor:—You ask on page 425, ‘‘Who 
was it that said all colors look alike to bees, 
and that they would not sting dark objects 
any more than they would light ones ?”’ 
Well, I didn’t, but Istand ready to prove 
that my bees can be handled without the 
least trouble by a person drest from head 
to foot in black, without the least sign from 
them of snnoyance, so far as color is con- 
cerned. In fact, I bave had them out of the 
hives, the frames standing around me filled 
with bees, while thus drest, and all this 
without veil or smoke. One cannot do this 
with black bees. Wma. M. WHITNEY. 

Kankakee Co., Ill. 





Poor Prospects for Honey. 


This season we have not had one-half inch 
of rain for three months; everything is 
drying up. There is no white clover this 
season. I have 54 colonies of bees, and have 
had two new swarms. I bave not taken one 
pas of honey in the sections po. I have 

ept bees nine years, and this is the worst 


season Ieversaw. Iam afraid I will have 

to feed the bees for their winter supply. 
Basswood is just coming into bloom, and 

that will be our only hope of any surplus. 





Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping B aera 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a 
mium forsending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 








H 7 If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - Sawn FRANCISCO, CAL, 








Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ‘‘The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to THe Corn Bext, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Mr. Kipling Cured 


By the inhalation of Oxygen, the 
specific cure fur all lung troubles. 

or special information regard- 
ing THE OxyGEN TREATMENT, 


Address, DR. PEIRO 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Van Deusen Thin Foundation. 


We have several 25-pound boxes of VanDeusen 
Thin Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation for sale at 
$12.50 per box. This Foundation is preferred by 
many. We have only a few boxes of it at our 
Chicago Branch, so an order for same should be 
sent promptly. Address, 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., 


118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








GOLDEN BEAUTY 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


—reared from IMPORTED MOTHERS. Untested, 
50 cents; Tested, $1.00. 


TERRAL BROS, Lampasas, Lamp. Go. Tex 


18Atf Please mention the: Bee Journal. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 
has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 
WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








Bee-Hives, SEcTIONS, SHIPPING- 
CASES —everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for Catalog. Minnesota Bee- 
Keepers’ Supply Mig. Co., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 18Atf 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


7 |1F YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other ———_ send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-SUPPLIES, 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
Langstroth Hives and everything 
pertaining to same. 

Muth Jars,Muth Honey Extractor 
—in fact everything used by bee- 


, 

| 
’ 

* keepers. Send for our Catalog. 

: C.H. W.. WEBER, : 
4 

; 
' 
‘ 

; 

















2146 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Successor to 
Cuas F. Muts & Son and A. Muta. 


WANTED;! 
EXTRACTED HONEY 


We are now in shape to buy Extracted 
Honey, either in large or small lots, 
Parties having any to offer will do well 
to sell to us, as Cincinnati is a great 
market for Extracted Honey. Submita 
small sampl& stating quantity, style of 
package, and price expected. Prompt 
remittances. References: 

Western German Bank — The Brighton 
German Bank Co. (both ofjCincinnati, O.) 


3 e323: eo 3e 3:-e 3-e 


ZTAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





There is quite a good deal of sweet clover 
around here. 

The bees were strong in the spring, and 
had lots of honey. They seem to be strong 
now, and ready for work, if there was any 
thing for them to do. 

Last year I got about 1,600 pounds of 
honey. I sent a half ton to a man in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., for 12 cents a pound bere. About 
15 days after the shipment be made an as- 
signment. I have never received one cent 
for any of it; so it will make two poor years 
for me—one by fraud and this season by 
the severe drouth. 

There will not be any honey thru this 
section. 

I think a good deal of the American Bee 
Journal. It comes to me regularly every 
Friday. I don’t see how any bee-keeper can 
get along without it or some other bee- 
jo a I have learned one thing in the Bee 

ournal this season that was worth the 
year’s subscription. Gro. H. ADKINS. 

Essex Co., N. Y., July 1. 





Not Much Surplus Honey. 


June 1 we had from two to three inches 
of rain. so bees will live over in this vicinity. 
There will not be very much honey put on 
the market this season, and it will be about 
all consumed by the home market. 

M. D. NicHo xs. 

San Diego, Co., Calif., June 19. 





Bees Not Doing Much. 


It is cold to-day and no sight for bees. 
They bave been working somewhat at bass- 
wood and other things. but [ fear not much 
more than getting a living. E. E. Hasty. 

Lucas Co., Ohio, July 8. 





Very Disappointing Year. 


We have had a very disappointing year 
with our bees—excessive cold in February 
and a continuous drought have ruined 
this year’s honey-crop, except in a few 
favored locations. CiLavupe STERT. 

Uvalde Co., Tex., July 1. 





Honey Crop a Failure. 


The honey crop is a failure in this section 
of our country. H. B. LAMBERT. 
Simpson Co., Ky., July 8. 





Not a Favorable Season. 


We bee-keepers here in Christian County 
have had a very wet spring and early sum- 
mer, and bees have not done very well. 
There is not more than one colony of bees 
here to where there were 10 five years ago. 
It seems as if we do not have the honey- 
flows we used to have. There was a good 
supply of white clover bloom, and the bees 
got enough to build up pretty well, but 
there was little swarming and no surplus 
to amount to much. There is now a good 

rospect for a fall crop of smartweed, if we 
Cove a season from nowon. G.G. LARGE. 
Christian Co., Ill., July 10. 





Basswood Slighted by Bees. 


I have bees. also a couple basswood trees 
which have bloomed this year for the first 
time. The blossoms on them are big. lus- 
cious and fragrant. The bees are not more 
than 50 feet away from the trees, and yet I 
have watcbt and waited hoping to see those 
bees literally swarm over those inviting, 
waxy blossoms, but not a bee have I seen 
on them. I expected they would fall over 
each other in getting there—but not a fall. 

Now, why was this thusly ? Do you sup- 
pose that nectar was too rich for their aris- 
tocratic blood. or was it just a trick of 
theirs to deceive me? Leven took a limb 
with a fine lot of blooms, and put it right 
in front of their hives. No, sir! they 
wouldn't have it. 

Well. for the life of me, I don’t know 
what those Italians of mine do feed on this 
year. The few beads of white clover in the 





Shipping-Cases ! 


We are overstockt on 12-pound and 24-pound 
eo shipping-cases; also 1-gal. Tin Cans, 
and %-pound, 1-pound and 2-pound Glass Honey- 
Jars (Muth’s); also Novice No.5 and Cowan 
No. 15 Extractors for 2 Langstroth frames. We 
will make FIRE SALE PRICES to move 
above stock. GET OUR PRICES AT ONCE, as they 
— last long at the figures we will offer 
them at. 


standard Lumber Go., 


2A 2t MANKATO, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Untested Italian, 5S0c each; 

Tested, $1.00 each. Queens 

large, yellow, and prolific, 
A Address, 


AG, Canton, Ohio, 
8Atf (Successor to THEODORE BENDER, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











THE AMERICAN 


Institute of Phrenology, 


Pres. Mrs. CHARLOTTE Fow- 
LER WELLS, incorporated in 
1866, ns its next session on 
Sept. 5, 1899. For frospectus 
send (free on application) to 
the Secretary, care of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO, 
27 East 2ist St., New Yorx, 
27A%t Please mention the Bee Journal, 


I will sell 
BEES __ teom, 200 Gor: 
FOR SALE oev'ss of BEES 
ing migratory hives. Adédres y non-swarm. 
ios JAS. H. DAVIS, Marksville, La. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Either 5-banded, Golden or 
from IMPORTED Italian 
mothers, 60c each; or 6 for 


$3.00. A few fine breeders at $1.50 each. Give me 
a trial and let me surprise you. Satisfaction or 
no pay. CH. H. THIES, Steeleville, tl. 

26Atf Please mention the American Bee Journal, 


AN OUT-APIARY OF 
FOP Sale s2eeceniteer 
movable-frame hives, 

CLARA WEST EVANS, 


29Alt Lansing, Allamakee Co., lowa, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Italian Queens 


Reared from the best 3-band honey-gatherers 
Py Doolittie’s method. Prices—45 cents each; 


dozen, $2.50; one dozen, $4.50. SAFE AR. 
VAL ’ ’ 


aaarea, W, J. FOREHAND, 


28A6t FORT DEPOSIT, ALA, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Golden Italian Queens! 


5-banded Untested, 60 cts, 
x each; Tested, $1.00 each. 
7 1-frame Nucleus...... $1.50 
2-frame Nucleus...... 2.00 
3frame Nucleus...... 2.50 
each, with untested Queen. 
[am running 800 nuclei, 
and can send Queens by 
RETURN MAIL. I have 
no 3-banded queens, and 
no 3-banded drones in my 
apiary. Am making a 
specialty of rearing the 
5-banded strain this sea- 
son. My 5-banders are working on red clover. 
Queens are reared by Doolittle’s method. I in- 
sure safe arrival of queens. This is a post-office 
money order office. Address your orders to 


Dan’! Wurth, Falmouth, Rush Go. Ind. 


and receive fair treatment and prompt service. 
If you want 5-banded queens that are reared in 
a yard where there are no 3banders, I am at 
your service. Parties wanting more than one 
queen will do well by_writing for prices. 

28A2t DANIEL WuRTH, Falmouth, Ind. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife 


(A heavier and stronger knife than the one we offered heretofore. 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(Tuis Cut 1s THE FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


_. Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what name and address you 
wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made beautifully 
of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the celluloid, on one side 
of the handle is placed the name and residence of the Subscriber. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades are 
hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The bolsters 
are made of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. ‘The rivets are hardened German silver 
wire; the linings are plate brass: the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the 
handle as described above. It will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 

Why Own the Novelty Knife? Incase a good knifeis lost, the chances are the owner will 
never recover it: but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, the finder will re- 
turn it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the knife. If traveling, 
and you meet with aserious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one of the Novelties, your 
PockKet-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in case of death, your relatives.will at once be ap- 
prised of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give toa son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as the “* Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
One sending us THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00), and we will also send to 
each new nameacopy of the Premium Edition of the book, BEES AND Honey. We will club the 
Novelty Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & GO., 118 Michigan St., Ghicago, Ill. 


..ltalian Queens | 2!Wniniuninninnwe 
—AND— Bee= Supplies. 
Gomb Foundation. Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


: PoupER’s HoneEy-JARS and every- 
I have been rearing queens thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
for 26 seasons on the best Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
known plans,and have some free. 


choice ones as follows: Italian Queens. 











1 untested Queen......$ .60 

6 untested Queens..... 3.25 4 and 5 banded, not a hybrid in the 
12 untested Queens..... 6.00 yard. Untested, 75¢; Tested, $1.00. 

1 tested Queen ........ 80 

6 tested Queens ....... 4.00 WALTER Ss. POUDER, 





512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


ORAUAULURURUAULULU 


— 


COMb rUUNDATION made from PURE WAX. 


Senior prices, = de bz STRONG." | Baa 


CAM 


DR 








The Oliver Typewriter. 


IT TOOK 25 YEARS to find out that typewriters have been built up-side-down. 
The OLIVER is built right-side up, where the WORK IS IN SIGHT. 


THE OLIVER IS POPULAR because it is an up-to-date typewriter, not in the 
Trust, and because it SHOWS EVERY WORD AS YOU WRITE IT. 


=4IN USE BY 


HARPER Bros., New York. 
McCiurRe’s MAGAZINE, New York. 
REVIEW OF REviews, New York. 
RECORD, Chicago. 
Times-HERALD, Chicago. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & Co., Chicago. 
MORGAN & WRIGHT, Chicago. 
U. S. GOVERNMENT, Washington. 
C., M. & St. P. R. R., Chicago. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’s Sons, New York. 
COSMOPOLITAN, New York. 
JOURNAL, New York. 
TRIBUNE, Chicago. 
INTER-OCEAN, Chicago. 
TITLE & TRUST Co., Chicago. 
J. V. FARWELL & Co., Chicago, 
Youtu’s COMPANION, Boston. 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL R.R., Chicago 
and countless other houses of like importance 
and character. 


cataiog... Oliver Typewriter Gompany, ** °emckeo, Pere S* 








17Ds8t Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





ard seem no attraction for them. Indeed 

see them on nothing but the poppies, and 
they act as if they would devour eve 
flower--roll and dive into the pollen like 
crazy things—but are shy of the many other 
flowers in the garden. Weil, I don’t com. 
plain. Guess they know their business. At 
all events they are multiplying and seem- 
ingly bappy. I am wondering if they’) 
make me a nice lot of filled sections. No 
sign of it yet. Dr. Petro. 

Cook Co., Ull., July 6. 





Bees Doing Well. 


My bees are doing well on basswood and 
sweet clover JosHua Young. 
Erie Co., N. Y., July 7. 





Bees Had a Hard Time. 


The bees have had a hard time of it—al- 
most continuous rain. I bad very little 
surplus from:our two spring honey-plants— 
salmonberry and vinemaple—just enough 
to feed back now. I lost one colony out of 
30, but have increast now to 35. 

HERMAN AHLERS. 

Clatsop Co., Oreg., July 3. 





White Clover Fails to Yield. 


You can put me down for blasted hopes 
as far as honey is concerned this year. 
Clover fails to yield, tho pastures are white 
with it. Bees are just about holding their 
own. Iam in hopes they will get enough 
to carry them thru till fall, as we generally 
get some a | from heart’s-ease. 

Henry Co., Illl., July4. G. E. Netson. 





Keep Your Temper. 


Be good-tempered. It pays in every way; 
it pays if you are an employer; it pays if 
you are an employee; it is profitable in 
every walk of life. And this is taking the 
most selfish view. You owe it to others to 
be good-tempered ; you owe it to your own 
manhood, to your own self-respect. In 
making others comfortable. you are making 
things agreeable for yourself; you are gain- 
ing and keeping goodwill, which may be of 
value and help to you hereafter; you are 
accumulating a capital of popularity and 
good report which may be used to advan- 
tage, perhaps at a critical time. Good tem- 
per is a great factor in success.—Business. 








OOO EOE OOO 


The Midland Farmer 


(SEMI-MONTHLY). 

The representative modern Farm Paper of the 
Central and Southern en Valley. Page 
departments to every branch of Farming and 
Stock-Raising. Plain and Practical—Seasona- 


ble and Sensible. Send 25 cents, silver or two- . 


cent stamps, and a list of your neighbors (for 
free samples), and we will enter your name for1 
year. (If you have not received your money's 
worth at end of year, we will, upon request, con- 
tinue the paper to you free of cost another year). 


W. M. BARNUM, Publisher, 
Wainwright Building, . ST. LOUIS, MO. 
7Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 
Jj. Ae VAN DEUSEN,; 
Sole M facturer, 

Sprout Brook, Mohtgomery Co., N.Y. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


NEW: LONDON, WIS., 


Operates two Sawmills that cut, dnnually, eight million feet of lumber, thus se- 
curing the best lumber at the lowest 


price for the manufacture of .. .. ..%. Bee-Keepers’ Supplies... 


They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. ‘The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
jutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine oes naa ye noice and a 

ssion of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, al) com ine to enable 
sessionm to furnish the BEST GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


age s8eReees PRICES OF 


== | Bingham Perfect Bee-Smokers 


AND HONBEZY-KNIVES. 














Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smok 
or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 


FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 





Bingham & Hethering- 
ton Uncapping- 
Knife. 


workings, but thinking 1 would need a new one this summer, 
lar. 1 do not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too large. 
January 27, 1697. Truly, W.H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas. 


TT. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 


Gods Gede 





Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) ¢-in. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, $1.50 
Docto 334 in. 9.00; - 1.10 


i a peet cons thats Hidecephepectbeosied $i move. a= 1.19 
MQueTOr ......++++ 920d Son cesceeeeetses n. stove. Z. : - ¥ 

— sadovatae soscedehesasescneeibunna 2-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; = 90 

PUM «a. divine cncwee ces cestscessesceeees 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; . -70 

t Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; ~ 60 

Honey-Knife . . ° ° . " e Doz. 6.00; 80 


Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was always pleased with its 
write for a circu- 








(arloads 
of Bee- 
Hives... 








Sections, 
Shipping-Cases, 
Comb Foundation — 


and EVERYTHING used in the bee-industry. 
in America. We supply dealers as well as consumers. 
ery,40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern a 
for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. INTER- 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





~ —- = — ¥ 7.7) 


liances. We make prompt shipment. 
ATE MPG. CO., Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 





We want the name and address of every bee-keeper 
We have Dry Kiln, Improved “m -™ 
rite 





QUR MOTTO; WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK—QUICK SHIPMENTS. 


Seotlons, Shippind-Gases and 











Bee-Kespers SUppIIes 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 


The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 


thrifty timber is used. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 
Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN. 


Please mention the Bee Journal when writing. 








BEE-SUPPLIES! 


Illustrated Catalog, 72 pages, Free. 











aaavess, E, KRETCHMER, RED OAK, IOWA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





2A13t 


We have the best equipt factory inthe West. Capacity, 
one carload a day; and carry the largest stock and great- 
est variety of everything needed in the apiary, assuring 
BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, and prompt shipment. 


We also manufacture Tanks of either wood or galvanized 
steel, all sizes, any form, for all purposes. Price list free. 





Please Mention the Bee Journal Xavertisers.” 


Advertisers. 
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3 HONEY AND BEESWAX § 


FARR IRR EAE BR FIRE FR IK 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CuIcaGo, July 8.—Not any of the new comb 
from other than the Southern States has ap- 
peared on our market; most of that is amber to 
dark, and hence sells at an average of 8@10c. 
Neéw white that would grade choice to faucy 
would sell at 13c; off grades of white, 11@12c. 
Extracted, white, 7@7%c; ambers, 6@7c. Bees- 
wax, 26@27. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, July 7.—A small shipment of 
new comb honey onthe market is selling at 
14@15c. Good demand. C.C. CLemons & Co. 


New Yor«k, June 9.—Demand good for - 
tracted honey, all kinds, and same finds ay 
sale at the following prices; Fancy, 7@7%c; 
choice, 6@6%c; fair, 54@6c; common, 57@60c per 
gallon. Some demand for comb honey at from 
11@12c for white, and 9@10c for amber. No more 
demand for dark. Beeswax dull at from 25@27c 
per pound, pasene quality. 

ILDRETH & SEGELKEN,. 


San Francisco, July 5.—White comb, 1 
10%c; amber, 74@%. Extracted, white 7% 
Tec; light amber, 6%@7c. Beeswax, 26%@27c, 

Market is firm at the quotations, with trading 
necessarily light,as only small quantities of 
new have so far arrived, and stocks of old are 
practically exhausted. it now looks as tho this 


year’s yield would not come up to the smallest 
estimates. 


CLEVELAND, March 9.—Fancy white, 1 : 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. 1 amber, lO@iler Nee 
2 amber, 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 

A. B. WiLtiaMs & Co, 


Boston, May 17.—Fancy white, 12%@13c; 
No. 1, 11@12c; No. 1, 10¢; fight amber, $2; beck 
wheat, 8c. Extracted Florida, white, 74%@8ec; 
light amber, 6%@7c. Beeswax, 27@28c. ~ 

The demand for both comb and extracted 
honey has settled down to the usual small pro- 
portions of summer, and prices quoted would be 
shaded some, too, as stocks are a little heavier 
than is liked at this season of the year. 

BLAKE, Scott & LEE, 


BUFFALO, May 5.—The season for honey is 
about closed. Some extra fancy white would 
sell at 11@12c; some very poor selling at 6@7c. 
and dull. No more business in honey before the 
opening of the ensuing season. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


OMAHA, June 2.—A few little lots of new honey 
from Texas have made their appearance on the 
market. The stock was put up by inexperi- 
enced people and only sold at moderate prices. 
Extracted of fairly good flavor brought 5% @é6c, 
Comb honey put up in 60-gallon cans and filled 
with extracted sold at6%c. This is a most un- 
desirable way of packing comb honey. Trade 
does not care for it. PEYCKE Bros. 


DETROIT, July 15.—No old honey to quote, and 
no new offered. Prices are liable to rule higher 
as cropis short. The abundance of rain will 
no doubt help the crop of fall honey. Beeswax 
in good supply at 23@24c, M.H. Hunt & Son. 
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eTHIS@ 


Wood Binder 


will hold one year’s numbers 
of the AmMertoan Begs JourRNAL 
and will be sent by mail for 
20 cents. Fall directions 
accompany each Binder. The 
issues of the JourNAL can be 
inserted as soon as they are 
|| read, and preserved for refer- 
ence in book form. 
By paying for a year's sub- 
scription STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 
this Binder will be sent, post- 
paid, for 10 cepts extra. 


4895 


VIVDL/°. 


PATLNTLO SLIT 2477/1, 


Bo. 





WOOD 


TITEL 





ADDRESS, 
GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Mich, 8t., Chicago, II. 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
goesyane should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


-Bee-Keepers Supplies, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made. 


1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





We make the New 


(ynampion Ghatt-Hive 


with fence and plain sections, and a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name for 

a Catalog will meet with the greatest 

surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO,, 
SHEBOYGAN, WIs. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


UEENS 
Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
And all a Py Supplies 
cheap. Send 


FREE Catalogue. RB. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, ust 
14Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Shipping-Cases and Danz. Cartons are what 
you need to display and ship your honey in. 
Send for Catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Special Summer School 
of Shorthand 


For the benefit of Teachers, Students, 
and others. 


Six Weeks’ Course for only $15.00. 
Send for Catalog. 


Eclectic Shorthand College, 


Headquarters of the Cross Eclectic System, 


S18 Ashiand Block, CHICAGO. 


39Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


DOOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1899, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
6 Untested Queens.. 4.50 
12 Untested Queens 8.00 
1 Tested ueen .... 1.50 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.50 
1 select tested queen 2.00 
- ** Queens 4.00 

Select Tested Queen, 

revious season’s rear- 
ing, $3; Extra Selected, 
for breeding, the very 
best, $5.00. About a pound of Bees in a 2-frame 
Nucleus, with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 

Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing each class of Queens. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11.A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Foundation. i. Tea 


We Te iidain 


satisfaction. 


What more can an Eas do BEAUTY 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING. No 


PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 


rar Dadants 


Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 22 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sel} 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
The following dealers handle our Foundation : 


G. B. Lawie Co....<esassageene Watertown, Wis. | - ee By 5.0 0< és qncbuceses vas High Hill, Mo, 
ey eee Red Oak, Iowa. SM eee Middlebury, Vt. 
J. Th, FOMEIBs 0 000+ pevcovqguanens Wetumpka, Ala. J. W. Bittenbender............. Knoxville, Iowa. 
Portland Seed Co............. Portland, Orego pe PS Ree St. Cloud, Minn, 
ee Be MOO es cc ccceeheves san ueen St. Joseph, Pierce Seed and Produce Co....... Pueblo, Colo, 
L. C. Woodman............ Grand Rapids, Mich. F. Foulger & Sons..............++- Ogden, Utah. 
J. MyeewanGer .....cscccesszees Des Moines Iowa R. H. Schmidt & Co. .......... Sheboygan, Wis. 
Inter-State Mfg. Co..........0++++- Hudson, My |) eee Evansville, Ind. 
Reynolds Elevator Co..... eerentnorse, © N. Y. C. H. W. Weber............0005 Cincinnati, Ohio, 
The L. A. Watkins Merchandise Co., Denver, Colo. ‘ 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. The Classic in Bee-Culture— 
Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT& SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill, 
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Sergdlas’ caaical LEAHY MFG, CO,, * ant - a int. 


Broadway, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


olllPPINd-GaS6S, GaPtONS, HONGY-Jars 


We have several styles of Honey-Jars, among them the one-pound square 
Flint Jar, at $4.50 a gross ; 3 gross, $4.30 a gross, and a discount on large orders. 


Our Cartons are of a good quality of cardboard, much better than is usually 
sold for honey-boxes: $4.50 a thousand ; 5,000, $3.80 a thousand. Sample free. 


We carry in stock a full line of APIARIAN GOODS. 


ITALIAN QUEENS: Untested, 50 cents each; 3, $1.40; 6, $2.60. Tested, 
90 cents each. Catalog free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when. writing, 


24 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax. 24s = =~ 


ceipt. Now, if you want the money PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


-118- Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
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